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Oriental | Rugs Our Specialty 


Send for Our Price List 
We operate the largest plant in the Union and our 
54 years of practical experience is at your service. 


If you desire advice write us,we have an informa- 
tion bureau for all inquiries. 
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HAT has operated to reduce the purchasing 

value of the dollar? This question is discussed 
with all the gravity usually devoted to the most in- 
tricate affairs of state. Theorists 
of all kinds have agreed and dis- 
agreed, and the responsibility has 
been charged to all manner of 
causes from the Great War down to the idiosyncrasies 
of St. Swithin. 

As we view the situation there is neither mystery 
nor intricate natural phenomena. The dollar has suf- 
fered in depreciated purchasing power because of one 
age-old human characteristic, laziness: 

The desire to have a greater proportion of idle 


Who Cut the 
Dollar in Half ? 


time, a shorter working day, has resulted in the reduc-- 


tion of working hours from ten to nine per day, from 
nine to eight, and now the majority of demands center 
around a forty-hour week or less. Decreased working 
hours have played serious havoc with productive capac- 
ity, bringing about the shortage of essential foods, 
essential clothing, essential housing. The law of sup- 
ply and demand automatically increased the cost of the 





Taste or ConTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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thing that is scarce, thus reducing the purchasing value 
of our monetary system. 

The preliminary report of the Federal Council of 
National Defense makes this sweeping statement : 

“The fundamental basis for the national standards 
of living is, adequate production, economical distribu- 
tion and fair apportionment among the various eco- 
nomic groups which constitute our society. With the 
exception of agricultural activity, production since 
the armistice has shown evidence of curtailment, and 
has in general been abnormally low. Normal consump- 
tion cannot continue unless an adequate rate of pro- 
duction is maintained.” 


The report outlines in detail diminished production 
of necessities, in the period subsequent to the armistice, 
running into billions and billions of dollars. Many in- 
dustries, such as boots and shoes, woolen cloth, cotton 
cloth, building, show a reduction of activity ranging 
from 25 to 60 per cent.. In one field alone, that of coal, 
there is a reduction of 100,000,000 long tons in produc- 
tion up to July, 1919. 

When one considers the forfeit implied in produc- 
ing 75,000,000 less pairs of footwear in the first quarter 
of 1919 than were produced in the last quarter of 
1918, and 100,000,000 tons less coal in a period of 
six months, one can readily see that the diminished 





purchasing power Of the dollar ‘is inseparably linked 
with underproduction, and underproduction is the 
direct outcome of industrial idleness. 


LARGE 
announcement ot his increased prices on certain 

lines of goods and in response to the criticism of a 
jobber that he could not handle the 
goods at the price, the mill owner ob- 
served, “I wish that everybody feel- 
ing as you do would put their views 
in writing. I would like to collect evidence to show the 
weavers that the high cost of production is killing the 
sale of goods. As long as the goods sell, the weavers 
feel sustained in their attitude for higher wages. ‘It is 
only when the goods fail to sell, by reason of cost, that 


American mill owner recently issued an 


Documentary 
Evidence. 
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OME years. ago a buyer for a large firm visited 

S a New York salesroom and left disgruntled and 
disgusted because after waiting for a few 
minutes nobody recognized him or approached him. 

The manager of this firm, on being told of the 
incident, defended himself on the ground that he had 
too much to do to watch the door with a glad hand 
for every customer. 

Here was a man that was so swamped with the 
petty details a clerk could have handled just as well, 
that he utterly ignored the psychological phases of 
merchandising. 

You know how it is when we go into a restaurant 
if the head waiter knows us and greets us by name— 
we feel complimented. We cheerfully patronize the 
hotel where the clerk recognizes our name from. the 
last visit and a buyer, even the buyer from a small 
town, is only human and -resents the attitude of the 
firm that he calls upon in a friendly spirit to meet only 
a chill, indifferent atmosphere. ; 

There is many a good customer spoiled by. the 
attitude of the New York office after the traveling 
salesman has worked for years to get the buyer into.a 
friendly mood. 

It is impractical to lay down any set rules, but if 
a buyer calls upon a business firm.and there is. no 
salesman friend to greet him, it is certainly a simple 
matter to have some bright girl at the door to ask for 
his card and take it back to the boss, and we can im- 
agine in the inner sanctum a card-index ‘system which 
would disclose some facts about that caller. 

Consider the effect upon the buyer from Arizona 
when one of the firm comes out and greets him, “Very 
sorry that our Mr. Jones, who covers your .territory, 
is out but I'll introduce you to somebody else. 


FIRS T — 


the manufacturer is given an argument that is ‘un- 


“afiswerable.” 


HE old proverb about “carrying coals to New- 
castle” was intended to emphasize the folly of an 
outside manufacturer who would try to sell his wares 
in a community whose chief industry was 
Multiplying the manufacture of the self-same thing. 
Middlemen. What would be said of a Newcastle coal 
producer who imported other people’s 
coal to sell to his own customers? We heard recently of 
a Western retailer who sold $6,500 worth of Oriental 
rugs at his regular retail price to a wholesale rug mer- 
chant in New York, to be again sold to some other 
retail merchant and finally to the consumer at a figure 
appropriate to their history. 


LT. S VITAL 


‘How's. your new cottage coming ‘along? Got it 
finished yet? And your son, is he out of the army yet? 
Jones says he’s a great boy.” 

And so on ad infinitum upon information as per 
the card index and then the gentleman from Prescott, 
in Jones’ absence, is turned over to somebody else and 
the probabilities are that he is favorably impressed. 

Isn’t that better than letting him hang around at 
the front:door with nobody delegated to the “glad 
hand” job until finally his pride is hurt and his 
patience exhausted ? 

This is a subject that has been frequently dis- 
cussed and every one agrees that your visitor—even 
your business visitor—should be received with cor- 
diality ; but the way of expressing this cordiality is the 
thing open to discussion. . 

A large house- furnishing establishment on Fifth 
Avenue had a man stationed at the door and at the 
entrance to every elevator on every floor, and visitors 
were received with such formality that although it was 
intended for courtesy many a customer felt uncom- 
fortable in the impression that he was under scrutiny 
and surveillance. a 

Now, take the other extreme: Foreigners tell us 
that it is a positive pleasure to shop in big American 
dry goods stores, because they can see everything with- | 
out even asking, and that they are never bothered or | 
annoyed by the effort to get you right down to busi- 7 
ness. So.we draw the conclusion that the visitor at a j 
crowded store should be left sev erely alone to roam at 
large and ask when he wants things; otherwise, tréat | 
him. with the courtesy of a guest—don’t tag after him 
like a sleuth... But-don’t forget that courtesy demands | 
that his wants be taken care of whether he is just a7 


“looker” or a real purchaser. 
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TYPICAL OF THE NEW FRENCH TREND 


Boudoir described by our Paris correspondent in the article on page 39. 





BOUDOIR BY MAURICE DUFRESNE 


Shown in the Salon des Artistes Decorateurs and described by our Paris correspondent. 
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THE NEW FRENCH STYLE TENDENCIES 


Developments in Interior Decoration, Furniture and Fitments, as Shown by 
Foremost Parisian Artists, Described in Detail by Mlle. Noelie de la Sablere, 
Special Paris Correspondent to “THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR.” 


HE Salon des Artistes Decorateurs, held in Paris 
{os showed but feebly the evolution of the 

tastes of French artists, for many of them had 
only recently been demobilized and had therefore little 
time to prepare their exhibition. 

Most of the artists followed the theme fixed by 
the “Department of Reconstitution of Devastated 
Regions,” while a few illustrated the trend of modern 
art. The program of the “Depart- 
ment” calls for solid, cheap pieces of 
furniture that can easily be knocked 
down for transportation. For those 
artists who had been accustomed, be- 
fore the war, to employing all pos- 
sible refinements of detail and color, 
the problem was not a simple one. 
In the first place, to produce some- 
thing cheap at a time when the cost 
of everything is so high, and at the 
same time provide convenience, 
comeliness and a touch of modernity 
which would grace the homes for 
which they were intended, seemed 
well nigh impossible. 

Certain of the firms formerly 
engaged in work for national defense 
have adapted the manufactories to the fabrication of 
household objects, now so much in demand. Societies 
which manufactured ammunition or dirigible balloons, 
such as the Astra Society, are producing cheap pieces 
of furniture mechanically cut out and carved, executed 
by series after models from modern artists who have 
collaborated with the manufacturers. 

Special models of this character were exhibited at 
the Salon des Decorateurs, by Sue, André Mare and 
Gallerey. 

Sue presented a bedroom set to be made of oak, 
ash, beechwood, painted or lacquered with the 
“pochoir” (stenciling). The pieces are gray lacquered 
with blue lines setting off the panels which are of plain 
wood decorated with a bunch of flowers in shades of 
pale pink, ibis, blue leaves and black bows, this deco- 
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ration being typical of the color taste of the modern 
school. 

Another set by Sue is of a poplar, lacquered, gray- 
green chest of drawers and cupboard having as han- 
dles big rings of coral-shaded galalithe. Others have 
produced pieces of furniture pegged together in the old 
way of the primitive craftsman. They are adorned 
with applied carving or with painted friezes, often 

made with stencil. There was 
shown also a type of furniture suit- 
able for the living-room of a farm- . 
house, associating modern pottery of 
vivid shades with simple cupboard 
and seats of waxed oak, enlivened 
with little round pieces of galalithe 
of various colors, somewhat re- 
miniscent of Byzantine. 

Another room suggested the 
Dutch style, clear yellow wood, plain 
shapes with copper decoration. 

In addition to these sets which 
looked rather impoverished in spite 
of their modernity, color and gaiety, 
rich interiors have also been exhib- 
ited, for even in the devastated re- 
gions there are those who will want 

something more effective and luxurious. Paul Follot, 
although just demobilized, has produced a dining-room. 
composed of carved sycamore inlaid with ebony and 
amaranth. 

The table, mushroom shape, has a border carved 
with garlands of fruit. The seats of the chairs are 
tooled and painted leather, the back splat having a 
medallion in the center of which is a carved basket of 
fruit. 

The wall has a cameo-blue and gold wainscoting 
and an oil-painted linen frieze showing large trellis 
work with motifs of flat flowers in the modern style. 
The cupboard is low and the motif of the back of the 
chairs. is repeated upon the glass doors. The entire 
ensemble is-typical of the taste of this well-known 
artist. Some of the exhibitors showed only small 








groupings, a corner with two or three pieces 
of furniture and a bit of hangings. Thus 
Mare exhibited a charming scrutoir, inlaid 
with gold, amaranth, violet and ebony in 
conventionalized flowers, a hall lamp with 
pillar of Macassar ebony (a species of 
ebony also called sick ebony, because instead 
of being all black it is crossed with reddish 
or white veins.) The top part of the lamp 
is a square lantern formed with threads of 
white opaque beads the size of a marble, 
each row ended by an olive-shaped bead, the 
whole forming a sort of fringe. The hang- 
ings which accompanied these pieces were 
of amaranth silk with lines of gold thread. 

The two rooms exhibited by Maurice 
Dufresne are exceedingly interesting; one 
intended for a luxurious Parisian interior 
is fine in every way but expensive. It will 
appeal to those who have artistic taste 
among the newly rich as well as for those 
who do not need to stint in their spending. The other 
room is intended for a dainty cottage, and is redolent 
of the country. 

Both of these rooms are shown in our illustrations. 

The boudoir, first mentioned, follows the French 
modern art and is a rich example. The pure line of the 
couch and armchairs, the drawers and chest in the 
shape of a bean are true French tradition, while the 
carved garlands of roses, of golden wood, recall our 
best decorative periods. The gold-and-black brocade 
has a seaweed motif. The mirrors are beautifully 
carved, one with a garland of roses hanging at the base 
like a real wreath, the other with garlands of flowers 


Above, and at the bottom of the adjoining column, two views of an in- 
terior by Maurice Dufresne, described in the text on this page. 


framing the lines of the oval. The wood of the chest 
and drawers is bird’s-eye maple. Particular notice 
should be made of the feet which are double and 
joined by a wreath of roses finely carved. The deco- 
ration consists of black lines and gold inlays. A lantern 
in the middle of the room is white and opaque, deco- 
rated with blue cabuchons. The bell-shaped lamp- 


shades resemble huge flowers. The window arrange- 


ment employs muslin or chiffon curtains of vivid 
shades, gold and silver gauzes, with balls, beads and 
tassels, some distance in advance of the conventional 
blinds which are everywhere employed. 

The dining-room for the country, Dufresne’s 
second room, is decidedly original. The rustic paper 
shows upon a heliotrope ground, a profusion of modern 
flowers, roses, daisies, zinnias, conventionalized in 
shades of violet, ibis and dark yellow. The table is a 
mushroom shape. The pieces of furniture are lac- 
quered in a shade of gray with a decoration of small 
red balls and green leaves. The pillar is ornamented in 
red cross lines in relief, a real trellis effect. The chairs 
have an all-wood back, curved so as to fit exactly the 
back of the occupant, the decoration composed of holly 
berries and leaves, with also the red trellis work. The 
covering is velvet, the cupboard doors are ornamented 
with a basket carved in relief, and it has galilithe 
handles of the same reddish shade as the trellis which 
also covers the sides of the cupboard. 

The dresser is particularly amusing. It is a sort 
of drum surmounted with three short columns support- 
ing a round table decorated like the big table, while the 
drum shows just the trellis work. The drum may be 
opened on three sides, the handles of the doors being 

(Continued .on page 60.) 
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PUTTING THE WORKROOM IN 





ITS PLACE 


Like the Ostrich That Buries Its Head in the Sand, Believing That Because It 
Cannot See It Cannot Be Seen, the Man Who Believes Only What He Wants to 
Believe Is Fooling Only Himself. Better Face Facts as They Are, Even at the 
Sacrifice of Cherished Opinions, Than Toil an Uphill Road to Sure Failure. 


F THE many problems in connection with the 
() upholstery department in a dry goods store, 

there is no problem more difficult of satisfactory 
solution than the workroom problem. The chief diffi- 
culty in connection with the workroom is in defining its 
status. Is it a merchandise or a service de- 





MERCHANY 


partment? On the determination 
of this question hinges 90 per cent. 
of the controversies concerning it. 

The average dry goods firm 
regards the workroom as a mer- 
chandise proposition, presumably 
for the reason that it represents an 
expenditure which like merchandise 
is chargeable to a single department. 


CUSTOMER 


“Such of these as represent a tangible 
thing having a market value, may be 
legitimately considered as an invest- 


telephone service, etc., in connection with the work- 
room, is expected to bear the regular merchandise 
profit the same as stock bought for the department, a 
theory which not one buyer in a hundred can work out 
successfully except at the expense of his department 

proper. For purposes of bookkeeping, or 





















EXPENSE 


PREMISES 
Ae CUIPMENT 
ADVERTISING 
WINDOW DRESSING 
BUYING ano SELLING 
BOOK KEEPING 
DELIVERY 
SPECIAL SERVICE 
INSURANCE 
LIGHT 
EAT 
POWER 
INCIDENTAL OPERATIONS 


because of store policy, it may seem 
simpler to treat the workroom as a 
merchandise proposition. It avoids 
special bookkeeping and involved 
profit calculations, but treating the 
workroom as merchandise, neither 
makes it merchandise-nor gives it 
the ability to earn a merchandise 


As a consequence of this theory all ment. Things that have no tangible profit. 


; : market value 
wages, supplies, rent, heat, power, 
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recoverable through 
resale, are expense items.” 


The upholstery workroom, no 




































inatter what it is called, or how its expenditures are 
listed, is a department of service; not as some mer- 
chants contend, maintained in the interest of a cus- 
tomer, who should pay for its maintenance, but main- 
tained in the interest of the department, in order that 
goods of a better kind may be sold, and sold in greater 
quantity than would otherwise be possible. 

It is as ridiculous to expect such a department to 
pay a merchandise profit, as it would be to expect the 
store delivery to be self-supporting. The merchant 
must buy many things—store space, equipment, mer- 
chandise, clerk hire, insurance, light, heat, power, etc. 
Such of these as represent a tangible thing having a 
market value, may be legitimately considered as an in- 
vestment, things which have no tangible substance, no 
market value that can be recovered through resale, are 
expense items. In the light of this analysis we find that 
merchandise is the only thing that can be resold to ad- 
vantage, therefore the only item entitled to be classified 
as an investment. The others must find place,in the 
expense column. 

It is true that merchandise is not the only thing 
that appeals to his customers, his store and its equip- 
ment appeal, his delivery service appeals, light and heat 
contribute to the customer’s comfort and have a com- 
mensurate attraction. And there are other incidental 
operations like elevator service, window display, shop- 
ping cards, etc., which make for the convenience of the 
3ut of all these 
things into which his money goes the only tangible 


customer, and therefore attract trade. 


thing on which he can really exact a profit is his mer- 
chandise. 

Workroom wages are not merchandise but a serv- 
ice expense paid out and returned to the cash drawer 
every thirty days; that is to say, that the money paid 
out in wages for workroom operation is paid back again 
in the average store either C.O.D. or on a basis of 
short-time charge accounts. 

Workroom wages are frequently paid for by the 
customer in advance of the time when the worker’s 
wages are due. They have none of the speculative 
characteristics of merchandise and even in the largest 
shops represent an insignificant sum of money turned 
over twelve to fifty times a year. 

As a service item the workroom is more necessary 
to the store than to the customer. It is a means of pro- 
moting the sale of merchandise, just like the fitting and 
alteration department in connection with the sale of 
ready-to-wear garments. 

There should be no question concerning the state- 
ment that a workroom should be self-sustaining, but we 
could conceive of no more unwise proposition on the 
part of a workroom manager than for him to under- 
take to earn the same profit on a yearly expenditure of 
$10,000 in workroom wages, as could be earned from 
the same $10,000 invested in seasonable merchandise. 








There are instances aplenty of successful buyers 
renting departments, outright, but we have yet to hear 
of any man foolhardy enough to rent workroom priv- 
ileges. The department needs the workroom, but not 
one-hundredth part as much as the workroom needs 
the department. Without the workroom many depart- 
ments are extraordinarily successful. With the work- 
room multitudes of other departments are also success- 
ful, but the retail workroom without the department, 
and without the profit accruing from the sale of ma- 
terials is foredoomed to failure. 

Most of the difficulties between buyer and store 
management are due to a difference of opinion concern- 
ing the facts we have here recited. The store demands 
an impossible revenue, the buyer schemes every way he 
can to produce an apparent revenue to satisfy their de- 
mands, wears himself out in the trying, or quits. 

It is high time that the actual facts were accepted 
by both parties and this one cause of controversy 
definitely settled. 

If the workroom is to be run as a merchandise 
proposition, engage a manager to run it on that basis, 
and relieve the buyer and his stock from responsibility 
for its losses. 

If it is to be run as a service department, do its 
bookkeeping on that basis, but let there be no camou- 
flage or misunderstanding of its possibilities and 
limitations. 





HOW BIRD’S-EYE MAPLE OCCURS. 


—* men have wondered just how the figure 
known as bird’s-eye maple has been formed in 
the wood. 

The American Forestry Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is authority for the explanation that the 
figure is produced by casual or abnormal buds which 
form beneath the bark, and are rarely able to force their 
way through and become branches. The first buds of 
this kind may develop when the tree is quite small, even 
then they are unable to perforate the bark, but they 
may live for many years just under the inner bark. If 
one bud dies another is likely to rise near it and con- 
tinue the irritation which produces the fantastic growth 
known as bird’s-eye. 

With a magnifying glass it is possible for one to 
verify the above explanation, for it is a comparatively 
simple matter to trace the bud formation as distin- 
guished by the more compact grain which in the eye 
itself is like the end grain section of a small branch. 

Bird’s-eye veneer has to be handled very carefully, 
because the eyes sometimes have a tendency to drop 
out, leaving holes. 

It is said the Japanese produce artificial bird’s-eye 
growths in certain trees by inserting buds beneath the 
bark. 
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PAINTED 


definite efforts toward the revival 

of a vogue in painted furniture; 
not, we hope, an increase of the 
bizarre effects of the amateur icono- 
clast, but a sensible application of 
pigment decorations in durable forms 
on furniture of suitable type. 

We have had, at one time and 
another, almost every conceivable 
form of furniture decoration, from 
florid Dutch marquetry to Japanese 
lacquer. We have had the painted 
furniture of the Bavarian peasant 
class, the stenciled and carved types, 
of the Austrian Tyrol, even the highly 
colored effects of Russian and Swed- 
ish peasantry have for a time found 
sanctuary with us. But none of 
these, nor ‘all of them put together, 
could attain any permanent status if 
founded merely on the desire for 
novelty. If they are merely “toys” 
for grown ups they pall as soon as 
the newness has worn off, and there 
is no longer interest in exhibiting 
them to friends. 

Unless the new types can be 
given some definite appeal of form, 
of sentiment, or of art, independent 
of novelty, there will be no more 
probability of their being popular for 





Painted rockers of fifty years ago. 
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Painted chairs, reproductions of Colonial types. 





















































FURNITURE REDIVIVUS 


N SOME quarters there seem to be developing any length of time than has been the case with those 


produced heretofore. As to form, 
the main considerations have to do 
with comfort, convenience, and dura- 
bility. Sentiment includes the memo- 
ories reproduction pieces might 
arouse, as well as the national char- 
acteristic which might be expressed. 
The last consideration, art, in addi- 
tion to including form and structure, 
controls color and ornament by 
which the object is or is not suitable 
to our modern environment. 

It is not necessary to go outside 
of our own country or to depart 
from our own history to seek an in- 
spiration for painted furniture and 
furnishings, for, following the Revo- 
lution, many types of painted fur- 
niture were produced in this country, © 
reproductions and adaptations of 
pieces imported from England, and 
also from the south of France. 

In the Drake collection of 
Windsor chairs which was sold in 
1913 at the American Art Galleries, 
were several chairs of the painted 
type and some with painted orna- 
mentation. These chairs are typical 
of those produced in the early part 
of the Nineteenth Century, and many 
of them are of such shapes as to 
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Painted Windsor chairs from the Drake collection. 


indicate that the back splats, rails, and top pieces were 
purposely planned to provide space for some form of 
painted ornament. In later years hand painting was 
superseded by stenciled ornament, some in flat sil- 
houette effect, others in colors. 

The point specifically expressed by our illustra- 
tions of these old pieces is the suitability of the painted 


. 
ornament to the piece of furniture represented, and the 
frank use of paint, as paint, in the creation of the 
decoration. 

Painted ornament, stenciled or otherwise, which 
affects to be something other than it is, an imitation of 
marquetry, for instance, will rank only as an imitation, 
no matter how great the skill represented. On the 
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Types of painted chairs and settee of the Nineteenth Century. 














other hand, finely executed, painted ornament has a 
value in itself which will serve to enhance the article 
to which it is applied. 

Therefore, if we are to see a vogue of painted 
furniture that will be more than a passing fancy, it 
must possess practical qualities that will be worth 
while. 





THE SCHOOL IN THE STORE. 

HE Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, are responsible for 

many innovations in the conduct of the dry goods 
business. Their rest home in the country, their train- 
ing schools, and their fellow-worker plan of operation 
are but a few of the things which make their store a 
different place to work in than the average store. 

Their employment department in co-operation 
with the educational department of the store has 
worked out a pretty thorough system of “placing” em- 
ployees. The new employee instead of being sent 
directly to the department in need of his or her serv- 
ices, to acquire “experience” by direct contact, is given 
a general examination by the Department of Education 
which entails the answering of eighteen general ques- 
tions of a more or less intimate nature. Until this 
examination paper has been passed upon the applicant 
is merely undergoing trial. Then favorably passed, the 
beginner is permitted to practice the making of sales 
under the supervision of the fellow-worker’s secretary 
whose salesbook she uses and to whom she looks for 
necessary help. On the completion of an instruction 
course of this description, with favorable report, the 
new employee receives a certificate of instruction and 
a place on the regular sales staff. The beginner must 
also pass an examination concerning the store direc- 
tory, store system, the use of the cash register, and 
other phases of general business routine. 

The fellow-worker’s secretary who is the sponsor 
for the beginner is a member of the salesforce who 
must supervise the beginner’s work, giving necessary 
instruction and co-operation, and making a written re- 
port of her work with those in her charge. 


JORDAN MARSH CO. 


General Examination Given by the Department of Education. 


eh oe ut nerd nance eo | ee eee 
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PMS oo bak guearea Vag soap eae eos Ob Peace sat eanenen 
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3. Do you live with parents or relatives?...............- 


6. Are any of your relatives or friends now employed by 
Jordan Marsh Co?.......... Give their names and the depart- 
ft lO 8 ee er rrr Tye 
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7. How did you happen to come to this store to apply for 
Os OTT ss «ic o's chapcenaxs eaek tech ab eee 


_ 8. Do you like the work assigned to you?................ 
CNG VORA co ccinn cncedecebab ote ee 6 


9. If you could choose for the future, what department or 
position would it be? 


Se eee ee eee eer eres eseseeseseeeeseeeeseeeeeeee 


10. How much time have you lost on account of colds, 
headaches, etc., during the last six months?.................. 


re 


13. Have you any home problems which cause you anxiety 
or worry? 


ee a a a a 


14. Have you any other talents than those required by 
our position here? 


Se eee eee eee eee eee eee ree eee eeeeeeseeeeeeeeses 


_ 15. What has been the nature and extent of your educa- 
tion? Give location of school and kind of course and years of 
attendance: 


NS SONNE 6 653 ik40ses cues See 
CGR + «cv eveverccsesnieuuns s,s 
Business or correspondence school..................eceeeee: 


16. If you were in a position that offered a chance for 
advancement, and some one offered you $2 a week more else- 
WGN, WHE. WHEE RI GONE nok Seine ds nacccweescesvexases 


17. If you were asked to work overtime, how would you 


18. What has been the nature and extent of your previous 
ED ee Re Oy IE Bn Re A ph 


Intelligence Cheerfulness 
Personal appearance Self-confidence 
Refinement Health 


The work of each beginner is followed closely in 
order that the work to which they are finally assigned 
will be suited to their tastes and interests. In this way, 
the firm avoids having good shoe clerks in the uphol- 
stery department, and good upholstery clerks in the 
hosiery department. Misfits are surely less frequent 
where such a thorough system of examination and 
supervision is maintained than is possible where a hap- 
hazard, hit-and-miss system of selection and appoint- 
ment is permitted. 





NEW ENGLISH CRETONNES. 


LEXANDER JAMIESON & CO. are showing 

attractive new English cretonnes in hand-block 

and machine prints, which possess unusual decorative 

merit. Prices range from 55 cents to $3 per yard, 

colorings cover the whole gamut of styles from soft- 

toned combinations to the more brilliant and daring 
creations of the modern vogue. 


ELIX J. McCOSKER, selling agent for John 

King & Son’s Scotch holland, has leased a loft at 
7 West Twenty-second Street, near Fifth Avenue, 
which he will occupy in the near future. 


OSEPH F. WOLF, of S. Wolf & Son, Philadelphia, 
drapery fabrics and window shades, has been ad- 
mitted as a partner into the firm. Mr. Wolf has been 
identified with the house for twelve years and is well 
known in the trade. 


A general view of Thorndon, Wellington, New Zealand, showing the harbor, freight yards and warehouses in 
the foreground. The remarkably fine harbors are a considerable factor in the commercial growth of the 
island of New Zealand. 


S. EXPORT METHODS 


Ik PRESENT herewith a recent letter re- 

ceived from a representative of one of the 

prominent firms of importers and manufac- 
turers’ agents, located in New Zealand. Because of 
the present widespread conditions in America over the 
prospects of an expansive export business, following 
the peace treaty, this article is very timely and of great 
interest : 

“In glancing over an old number of your maga- 
zine the writer noticed a point made in an article on 
‘America’s Place in World Trade,’ which, in view of 
our long experience with American exporters, .im- 
pressed us as being very much to the point. 

“We refer to the final clause, point 4: ‘Especially 
important, however, is the matter of packing goods 
properly.’ This is a side of the export business in 
which Americans, generally speaking, fail badly, as we 
know to our bitter cost. It has been a constant source 
of surprise to us that people so generally noted for 
their intelligence should be so altogether lacking. in 
even ordinary common sense as to pack goods in the 
way in which they so frequently reach here. 

“In regard to invoices, the customs regulations 
here make it imperative that both the prices charged 
the buver and the home consumption value be shown 
on the face of the invoice, in separate columns. Cer- 
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tain regulations are required to be printed on the back 
of each invoice, signed by a responsible party and duly 
witnessed. Invoices frequently arrive from America 
without either of these provisions being complied with, 
in consequence of which all sorts of inconveniences are 
caused to the buyers on this side. 

“Another thing which has tended to bring about 
a want of confidence in American exporters is their 
lack of discretion in the selection of their representa- 
tives for work in foreign fields. They have sent out 
too many men of the type we over here term ‘oncers’— 
i. e., men who, without any intention of making a 
second trip, are ready to promise anything and every- 
thing, and thus take in the unwary. We are pleased 
to say that there are others, for we have had the 
pleasure of representing a goodly number of American 
manufacturers, for many years, whose methods have 
been entirely satisfactory ; and it is this fact which has 
made us conversant with the very general distrust 
buyers have of American methods, which we have had 
to fight against. 

“The first necessity to the building up of a perma- 
nent business connection abroad is absolute confidence 
in the house by whom business is being sought. 

“Our interest in American manufacturers is our 
excuse for penning these few lines,” 
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A DETAIL OF THE SALON IN THE HOME OF 
PAUL CHALFIN 





CORNER OF THE ENTRANCE HALL IN THE CHALFIN HOME 








HOW TO VE FE 


HERE has been a great deal of comment recently 
concerning extraordinary profits, and in the de- 
partment store there is many a controversy be- 
tween the office and the buyer as to what ratio of profit 
has been earned on certain merchandise. 
The average buyer figures somewhat in this way: 
Cost of article purchased $10.00 
Add 50 per cent 5.00 


NS 6 civ d pekecls chavendeawks $15.00 

So far it has been a simple matter of addition and 
if you were to ask him how much profit he had made, 
he would readily answer, 50 per cent. But he hasn't, 
as the office very quickly demonstrates by an analysis 
of his figures. 

For instance, a salesman’s cost is based on the 
amount he sells figured at the selling price; the cost 
price of the goods is not considered at all because it 
bears no relation to sales. Neither is the profit con- 
sidered. If a salesman gets $30 a week, and he sells 
$1,000 worth of goods, his selling services cost 3 per 
cent. of his sales. This is determined in this way. 
Take $30, his wages, add two ciphers, and divide by one 
thousand, the amount of his sales, the result is 3 per 
cent. : 

1,000) 3,000(3 
3,000 


All other expenses are figured the same way. 

Lumping all together and dividing by the total 
amount of sales, gives a percentage result which rep- 
resents what it costs per dollar to do business. 

Thus it is plainly demonstrated that the office 
method of figuring is on selling price and not on cost. 
Therefore, to measure profits one must follow the same 
method, and it takes but a minute to demonstrate that 
50 per cent. added to cost does not mean 50 per cent. 
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PROFLE S 


profit, any more than 25 per cent. added to cost would 
take care of a 25 per cent. selling expense. 

To get true figures, on an article costing $2, here 
is the formula: 

PC GUE Sind oe oes ouee $2.00 
Add 25 per cent. selling expense plus 

50 per cent. profit= 75 per cent. 
If the expense and profit added together equal 75 per 
cent. of a desired selling price, then it follows that the 
original cost of the article can only be 25 per cent. of 
that selling price. 

Referring back to the original cost, $2, and bear- 
ing in mind that it must be 25 per cent. of the selling 
price, we proceed to find what the selling price would 
be in order to guarantee this ratio of cost. 

Selling price must constitute 100 per cent. We 
have determined that the initial cost is 25 per cent. of 
that figure, so if we divide our cost by 25 per cent. we 
can obtain the selling price of which our cost is 25 per 
cent. Thus: 

Cost of article, $2. 

Divide by 25=8; add two ciphers=$8 selling 
price. Now, to prove: 

Selling price, $8. 

Profit of 50 per cent 

Expense 25 per cent 


which deducted from selling price leaves $2 the origi- 
nal cost. 


There is no way that we know of that you can 
figure profit and cost of doing business on merchandise 
cost and prove the same results. 

Much of the confusion which arises is due to turn- 
ing dollars and cents into percentages, and because per- 
centages relate to total sales, they must of necessity be 
figured on selling prices. For purposes of easy 





calculation the buyer often uses percentage tables, 
such as: 

1/2 on cost price is 1/3 off selling price. 

1/3 on cost price is 1/4 off selling price. 

1/4 on cost price is 1/5 off selling price. 

These figures represent mark-up as compared with 
either cost price or selling price, but as we have pointed 
out above, mark-up is not profit, but merely a portion 
of one’s selling price which includes profit and the cost 
of doing business. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





B. V. MacAulay, for several years with the deco- 
rative department of the White House, San Francisco, 
is now with Taft & Pennoyer, Oakland, Calif. 

Karl Pierce, for the past ten years with L. Kreiss 
& Sons, has severed his connection with this concern 
to accept a position in the decorative department of W. 
& J. Sloane, San Francisco. 

F. E. Simpson, for several years with D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co., is now connected with the decorative 
department of W. & J. Sloane, the change having been 
brought about by the retirement of the former house 
from the retail field. 


V. S. Pierce, formerly of the retail drapery de- 
partment of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the wholesale department. George Brown 
has likewise been retained for service in the wholesale 
business. 

The Cooper, Coate & Casey Co., which recently 
moved their San Francisco wholesale establishment to 
a splendid building on Battery Street, are now han- 
dling upholstery goods and rugs. E. W. Carpenter, 
who has charge of the latter, returned recently from an 
Eastern buying trip. 

Sergeant Chilton, of the firm of Baker & Chilton, 
Pasadena, Calif., has returned from service in France 
with the 319th Engineers Corps, and is turning his at- 
tention once more to the decorative business. 

Charles S. Darling, of San Francisco, who planned 
to go East to attend the opening of the carpet season, 
has given up this idea since the mills he represents have 
sold up to their full capacity. He will start in Septem- 
ber on a trip through his entire territory with drapery, 
upholstery and floor covering lines, taking with him 
his new assistant, Frank A. O’Connell. 

Stroheim & Romann have again opened offices at 
San Francisco where their full lines are being shown. 
The quarters are on the fourth floor of the Paul Elder 
Building, at 239 Grant Avenue. 


During the construction of the new home of D. 
N. & E. Walter & Co. on Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, the wholesale business of this firm is being con- 


ducted at 98 O’Farrell Street, where two floors of the 
building they have occupied for the past ten years have 
been retained. The drapery, upholstery and carpet 
departments are located on the second and fifth floors 
and occupy more space than formerly. 

The wholesale and cut-order departments of W. 
& J. Sloane have been removed from the Sutter Street 
store, San Francisco, to the Phelan Building, where 
four large rooms have been taken over on the top floor. 
The Sutter Street store is now devoted exclusively to 
retail purposes. 

The firm of George J. Wallace & Co. has been 
formed by George J. Wallace, Frank L. Beverly and 
Alvin Lowenbein to engage in the decorative business 
at 386 Sutter Street, San Francisco. Mr. Wallace was 
formerly connected with Bare Bros. and served with a 
tank’s division during the war. Mr. Beverly was also 
formerly with Bare Bros. as manager of the drapery 
and upholstery department and is now on an Eastern 
buying trip for the new firm. 

Remy Fredericks, for some time past with Bare 
Bros., San Francisco, has taken a position with the 
Wormser Furniture Co., Fresno, Calif., succeeding 
George Weaver, of the decorative department. 

Fred Gilbert, for several years with William D. 
McCann, San Francisco, and who left a few months 
ago to open a decorative shop on West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, has decided to close this and return to 
San Francisco. A suitable location for a studio is now 
being sought. 

Charles H. Naylor, of Los Angeles, who has been 
in the drapery and curtain business there for the past 
eleven years, has organized the Charles H. Naylor Co., 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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Design by Pamela Bianci, 















































A NOTABLE 


CCASIONALLY in the memory of some of 
() the older men of the trade, an inspiring note 

is recalled that affected the whole melody of 
design. We heard the note that emanated from 
Aubrey Beardsley. 

We heard it from the open shops that William 
Morris erected. It was 
sounded again in the 
work of Walter Crane 
and encircled the world 
with Kate Greenaway. 

To-day there is a 
new art expressed in the 
efforts of a child, Pamela 
Bianco, and we are in- 
debted to the /nterna- 
tional Studio for the 
illustrations of work 
that was originally 
shown at the Leicester 
Galleries. 





CHILD 








Unquestionably, the 
decorative quality of the 
work will in time find 
expression not only in 
fabric or mural design but in the general expression of 
interior decoration. 

Here is a child of twelve years who has never been 
taught, yet expresses herself unconsciously in a way 
that is decorative if not realistic. 

The child knows no more of art than was known 
to the primitive man who painted the wonderful bison 
on the walls of the caves in the Dordogne in those days 
when schools of painting were unknown. 

There is a possibility that when she has studied the 
technique of drawing, her work will be robbed of the 
charm that now pervades it. We hope not. She may 
be made a better artist but it would be at the expense of 
her originality, which is born of inspiration. 

What the child presents in these drawings is solely 
a reflection of her imagination and it little concerns us 
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A quaint technique that recalls the Kate Greenaway craze. 

























DESIGNER 


whether it is good drawing or bad drawing, we are con- 
tent to commend her work as the best natural art that 
has come to us since the days of Kate Greenaway 
whose illustrations of child life were taken up in a wild 
fire of enthusiasm by the wall-paper trade and the 
cretonne and print manufacturers. 

Untutored art does 
not, as a rule, possess any 
extraordinary _ interest. 
It lacks facility, tech- 
nique, and the correct- 
ness of delineation which 
comes with experience 
and practice; but draw- 
ings which show deco- 
rative composition may 
give a new inspiration 
not indicated in their 
value as pictures. 

There is a _ deco- 
rative concept in the 
child efforts of Pamela 
Bianco and American 
designers should study 
her technique, immature 
as it is. Indeed it seems difficult to realize that the 
work here shown is the product of a child. 








Photos Copyright, Brown Bros.,N Y. 


SILKS IN THE 
MAKING—BOIL- 
ING-OFF AND 
DYEING SILK 


1. A corner in a modernly equipped dye house showing some of the apparatus used. 2. Boiling off or degumming, the process 


wherein the sericin or gum is stripped from the silk prior to dyeing. 3. Washing or rinsing the silk after boiling off. 4. Skein 
dyeing. “Passers,” as the men are called who are here seen working over the dyeing tub, pass the -sticks from which the 


skeins of silk hang in the dye bath, each time changing the position of the skeins. 
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The Boiling-off Process Which Degums or Strips the Silk of Its Gum or Sericin 
Prior to Dyeing. Silk Dyeing and Washing. Inspecting and Finishing the Skeins 
of Dyed Silk Ready for the Machinery That Is to Prepare It for Weaving. 


liminary processes through which raw, or 

hard, silk passes in the preparation of the silk 
thread for the loom and weaving, we come now to con- 
sider the subject of dyeing. As commonly understood, 
dyeing is that process which imparts color to the whole 
of the fabric or yarn. In its broader sense, dyeing is 
the operation or series of operations by means of which 
uniform color, of a more or less permanent character, 
is produced in the substance of objects. The term 
tinting is literally the same as dyeing, but is only ap- 
plied to the production of very light or delicate shades. 
In this process the color is presented to the object in a 
dissolved condition, and in being taken up permeates 
more or less uniformly the whole mass of the sub- 
stance. 

While the dyer needs a large plant, the kinds 
of machines and appliances are few. The dye-house 
must be spacious and lightsome and located ds near as 
possible to a running stream. The dye-house is 
equipped with vats of graded sizes, shapes and ma- 
terials; dye becks of various shapes and sizes, hydro- 
extractors, etc. Some conception of the interior of a 
dye-house may be had from a study of the illustrations, 
which also show the equipment. 

All raw silks in their natural state are colored 
more or less. The cultivated silks contain less coloring 
matter than the wild classes. The colors range from 
white, in the highly cultivated silks of Japan and China, 
to the brownish tone in tussah or wild silk. The raw 
silks also contain a gum or sericin which, with the 
color, is boiled off or stripped before the silk is dyed. 
It is usual to say that the preliminary process to the 
dyeing of silks is that of degumming. To produce 
certain qualities of silks we resort to a partial degum- 
ming, the three large classes of silks being differenti- 
ated in the first instance by the degree of stripping to 
which they have been subjected. These classes are 
typically styled boiled-off, souple and ecru silks. 
Boiled-off silk has been completely degummed ; souple 
has been so treated that about five-sixths of the gum 
remains ; ecru is subjected to the still lighter stripping 
and retains 90 per cent. of the gum. Silks intended to 
be dyed with strong and dark colors are usually given 
only a single stripping. 


H ‘imine finished in our last issue with the pre- 


The degumming or stripping tubs may be of iron, 
copper or wood, but preferably the last, because any 
metallic stains which may get on to the silks from the 
baths can hardly be gotten rid of. A common tub is 10 
feet long by 3 feet wide and about 3 feet in depth, with 
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a steam pipe for heating purposes coiled on the bottom. 
The skeins of silk are hung in the tubs from wooden 
rods resting on the sides of the tub. The boiling-off 
or degumming tub is prepared by allowing three gal- 
lons of water and three pounds of good olive oil soap 
to every ten pounds of silk. When the soap has been 
thoroughly dissolved, and the temperature raised to 
190 degrees F., the silk skeins are immersed in the 
liquor. The skeins are worked through the liquor for 
about an hour while the temperature of the bath is 
raised to abour 205 degrees F. for a few minutes. 
The silk swells up and becomes sticky, and then the 
gum slowly dissolves, leaving the fibers clear, white and 
lustrous. Satisfied that the gum has been completely 
removed, the operator lifts the skeins out, and passes 
them through a heavily padded squeezing machine to 
express the surplus liquor. To clear the fibers of liquor 
they are run through a washing machine containing 
soap, soda and water, and gently pressed to partially 
dry. Silk usually loses about a quarter of its weight in 
boiling off, due to the loss of the gum. When deprived 
of its gum the silk becomes white and lustrous. 

For silks being prepared for delicately shaded 
colors the process of stripping is rather long, consisting 
of three operations. Silk stripping is a skilled man’s 
work. The length of treatment and degrees of heat in 
the bath depend wholly upon the effect upon the silks, 
which-vary widely in quality. The gum on some silks 
is very hard and on others it is soft. To prolong the 
stripping after all the gum has been taken away is to 
injure the fibers and give them a color not easily taken 
off. The method of degumming silk with steam, for- 
gotten for a long time, has been revived with some 
measure of success. Boiling-off is also done in tubs or 
kettles and the silks enclosed usually in bags. 

During the past twenty years the dyeing of silk ° 
yarns and silks in the piece has attained a measure of 
importance far greater than was formerly supposed 
possible. Black-silk dyeing was a great industry, but 
silks of other colors were so small a class that the 
name “fancies” was given them. Now, however, the 
colored silk fabric is a common article of commerce 
and black has lost much of its former popularity. Silk 
dyeing may conveniently be divided into two divisions 
—the application of natural color matters and the use 
of coal-tar dyes. 

The accompanying pages illustrate by close-ups 
the processes through which skein silk passes for 
dyeing. In our next installment the process of dyeing 
silks in the piece will be described and illustrated. 
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WASHING, WHIZZING, 
FINISHING AND 
BUNDLING DYED 
SK EINS O F SILK 
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5. Washing skeins of silk by machinery. 6. Hydro-extracting the dye liquor and rinsing water from the silk. 


7. Inspecting, 
finishing and bundling skeins of dyed silk. 


8. A “soft” or dyed silk stock room. 





WHY THEY ARE CALLED POLKA DOTS. 


HE average man’s desire to know the why and 

wherefore of things in particular as they are re- 
lated to silks in general, is being helped by‘a series of 
instructive pamphlets issued by Cheney Bros. The 
latest one tells all about polka dots. And the way 
they came to be called such was that back in the early 
days of the Nineteenth Century, a man named Neruda, 
an Hungarian dancing professor, was traveling through 
Bohemia. Ina little obscure town he noticed a peasant 
girl singing and dancing what, to him, was a new step. 
Memorizing her dance he took it back to Prague and 
there introduced it under the name of polka which, by 
the way, is the feminine of Polak or Pole—this was in 
1835. The new dance became exceedingly popular 
throughout Europe. 

In 1844, two years after the polka reached Lon- 
don, James K. Polk was running for the presidency of 
the United States and it was during his presidential 
campaign that the polka was introduced into the United 
States. 

“Polk” and “polka”—the two together made an 
instant appeal to the American imagination, the dance 
becoming immediately popular. Its likeness to the 
name of the incoming President rendered it more popu- 
lar than it would have been otherwise and the “new 
dance” swept the country. 

Realizing the trade possibilities offered by the con- 
nection of the President’s name with this “novel” and 
popular dance, merchants, manufacturers and design- 
ers and fabric stylers began immediately to trade on the 
coincidence. 

So, in the early issues of Godey’s Lady Book we 
find polka hats, polka shoes, polka gauze and the “next 
design in fabrics for gentlewomen”—the polka dot. 

Now Godey’s Lady Book was an American 
magazine and talked real United States English, in 
contrast to which we find our British cousins calling 
what we term polka dots, spotted designs, or simply 
“spots,” while the French have always known them as 
“quinconce.” 

Of all the various articles and designs that our 
grandmothers’ mothers knew as “polka,” but one has 
survived, the polka dot. 





J. G. BLASS NOW HEADS FIRM. 


ULIAN G. BLASS, son of the. late Gus Blass, has 
succeeded his father as president of the Gus Blass 
Dry Goods Co.; Little Rock, Ark., of which he was 
formerly vice-president. Jesse Hoeiman, a department 
head, and Capt. Noland Blass, who has returned to 
civilian life after a year and a half in the artillery, were 
chosen vice-presidents. Hugo Heiman was elected 
secretary, Merritt M. Murphy, assistant secretary, and 
[ke Kempner, treasurer. 
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NEW DESIGNS CONSTANTLY ADDED. 


GENUINE surprise awaits buyers who have not 
seen the latest productions of Graffin & Dolson. 
In the creation of their line of fabrics, this firm at the 
outset determined to produce fabrics up to a standard 
irrespective of popular demand. This determination 
has borne fruit in many very gratifying directions. 
Their goods met with instant favor in this country and 
have attracted attention in a number of foreign markets 
where they compete on merit alone with producing 
centers nearer at hand. 

The line is strongly decorative in both design and 
color, appealing to the taste of the educated shopper, 
as well as to those who rely upon the decorator for the 
installation of correct furnishings. New patterns are 
added to the line just as rapidly as they are produced 
and perfected, so that there is a constant increase to 
the number of available patterns, not restricted by 
fixed season’s presentations. 

One of the strongest selling points of the line is 
the fact that every color is placed in stock only after 
an exposure to sunlight of sufficient duration to de- 
termine its absolute fastness. 





THE KENSINGTON REPRODUCTIONS. 


HE extraordinary interest aroused by the sale of 

the Davanzatti collection some months ago was 
due to the appreciation of connoisseurs whose famili- 
arity with early Italian art had created an extraor- 
dinary admiration of its qualities. This appreciation, 
however, is not confined to connoisseurs alone for since 
the Kensington Mfg. Co. showed their first reproduc- 
tion pieces from the Davanzatti and Bardini collections 
it has been practically impossible to keep a complete 
collection on display. 

These reproductions are as near an absolute rep- 
lica as it is possible for craftsmen to produce. Not a 
line has been consciously altered, and in finish as well 
as in method of construction, no pains are spared to 
give to the reproduction every quality of appearance 
and stability possessed by the originals. Some remark- 
able pieces are now on display, together with several 
new reproductions of Jacobean, William and Mary and 
Queen Anne types of unusual character. 





MOSS GIMP. 


— illustration on the right shows a moss gimp by 
the H. F. Walliser Co., Chicago. This gimp is 
made to order in any color or any combination of 
colors, and in different widths. The illustration is 
actual size and pictures a moss gimp conceded to be 
exceptionally fine in appearance and durability. It is 
particularly adapted for department store sale for 
lamp-shade work. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

(Continued from page 50.) 
Inc., adding considerable capital, and is branching out 
into the fine furniture business. 

Construction work on the Cheesewright Studio at 
Pasadena, Calif., is progressing rapidly and when com- 
pleted it promises to be one of the finest institutions of 
this kind in the southern part of the state. 

E. S. Hagenbaugh, formerly with the Pease Bros. 
Furniture Co., Los Angeles, has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Bryant Upholstered Furniture Co., of that 
city. 

George I. Marsh, of San Francisco, an authority 
on Oriental art, left recently for Japan on the liner 
Shinyo Maru, making his forty-third trip to that 
country. 

Kk. F. Grether Jr., formerly of the Mojave store of 
Grether & Grether, has gone to Los Angeles to assist 
W. W. Grether in the management of the wholesale 
end of the business. The addition being made*to the 
store to house the new piece goods department, of 
which W. A. Hancock is manager, will be ready for 
occupancy in September. 

A building is being erected at Modesto, Calif., for 
the Johnson-Wherry Furniture Co., and will be ready 
for occupancy by the end of the year. The drapery 
and floor covering departments will be enlarged when 
the change is made. 

Suyers from all parts of the Pacific Coast attended 
Fall Market Week at San Francisco promoted by local 
wholesalers and manufacturers. of home furnishings. 
More than three hundred and fifty retailers attended 
the banquet tendered at the Hotel St. Francis at the 
close of this successful event. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Co. have taken over 
a large space in the Exhibitors’ Building, 1155 Market 
Street, San Francisco, and their salesrooms are now 
located there. 

A. A. Eckstrom, vice-president of the California 
Furniture Co., Los Angeles, passed away recently in 
that city, following an operation for appendicities. 

Kahn’s, Oakland, Calif., which maintains a large 
drapery department, have secured a ninety-nine year 
lease on adjoining property at a total rental of $1,651,- 
500, making it the largest lease ever signed in that city. 
An addition to the present store will be made and when 
this is completed the store will have a ground floor area 
of 53,000 square feet. 

Radical changes have been made in the manage- 
ment of Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento, Calif., 
the board of directors having been succeeded in the 
conducting of the business by a board of managers 
comprising S. J. Lubin, chairman; C. W. Bryant, re- 
search manager; A. H. Hails, personnel manager; A. 
H. Conner, system and efficiency manager; J. Ruebel, 
finance and control manager; Walter Polland, store 


merchandise manager, and Jesse Lubin, mail order 
manager. 

Bullock’s, Los Angeles, have secured a lease on 
adjoining property and plan the erection of a ten-story 
addition to conform with the present store. 

Thomas Leonard has been made manager of the 
outside contract department of the Powers Furniture 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

The Nonpareil, Sacramento, Calif., recently cele- 
brated its sixtieth anniversary, being one of the oldest 
concerns in that city. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





CHANGE OF FIRM NAME. 

HE George C. Lynch Co., manufacturers of deco- 

rative lamps and shades, announce that the name 
of the concern has been legally changed to the Plant 
Manufacturing Corporation. 

During the last few months the ownership and 
management of the George C. Lynch Co. has been 
taken over by Francis G. Plant, who occupies the 
position of president and treasurer. Mr. Plant is also 
president and general manager of the Armor Bronze 
Co., of Garwood, N. J., manufacturers of Armor 
bronze lamps, lighting fixtures, book-ends and deco- 
rative bronzes. 

The Plant Manufacturing Corporation will con- 
tinue the lines formerly manufactured by the Lynch 
Co., and in addition will offer an extensive variety of 
new goods in original designs. 

The combined showrooms of the two concerns 
above mentioned occupy, at 236 Fifth Avenue, a space 
of over 6,000 square feet. 

The display herein contained comprises an ex- 
tensive assortment of carved and decorated wood and 
wrought iron, table and floor lamps, silk and vellum 
shades, lighting fixtures, torchéres, candlesticks, book- 
ends, decorative bronzes, and artistic novelties in a 
variety of materials. 

The Plant Manufacturing Corporation will also 
be exclusive distributors to the retail store trade for the 
output of hand-forged, wrought and decorated iron 
products of the W. Irving Forge, Inc., New York. This 
line consists of wrought and decorated iron table and 
floor lamps, candlesticks, fireplace fitments, and other 
decorative iron specialties for home and garden, in- 
cluding facsimile reproductions of Colonial originals. 





CLAFLINS’ NEW LINES. 
LAFLINS, INC., started their traveling men on the 
road with the Spring line of drapery fabrics on 
September 10 and the new line has also been shown in 
the Worth Street salesrooms, New York. This covers 
all the fabrics with the exception of the Spring line of 


cretonnes which will not_ be ready for show until 
October 15. 
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A CORNER OF THE SALON IN THE HOME OF 
PAUL CHALFIN 





A WELL-STAGED PICTURE-PLAY INTERIOR “BY RIGHTS OF 


CONQUEST,’ A REINECK SETTING 











CHARAGTERISTLCS 


OF 


MADRAS 


A Brief Description of the Distinguishing Characteristics, Weave and Origin of 
What Is, Perhaps, the Most Popular Light-Weight Fabric in Use for Draperies. 


A crest = America offers one of the world’s 


greatest markets in the use of madras curtaining 
materials, there is no domestic production of 
this article which would begin to supply our needs. It 


is a typical product of 
the west of Scotland, 
and to-day, as in the 
Eighteenth Century, the 
chief center of madras 
production is located 
there. 

In its origin it was 
probably a development 
of the silk-gauze trade in 
Paisley about 1760. Silk 
gauzes were superseded 
by cotton gauzes and by 
muslins replacing the 
articles hitherto im- 
ported from India. 

From the weaving 
of plain muslin and leno 
fabrics to madras, was a 
natural development, 
madras being an attempt 
to produce a soft, clothy 
fabric in distinction 
from the lace curtains 
which are composed of 
hard twisted threads and 
must be starched to ob- 
tain the necessary body. 


A Chinese design in madras. 


from the jacquard, is of the simplest type, its only 
singular characteristic being an extra shuttle which 
weaves and overweaves at the same time that the woof 
of the fabric is constructed. This extra yarn covers 


Except for its lightness and 


transparency this pattern seems more like a tapestry or a 
cretonne. 


Madras employs soft yarns of two degrees of hardness, 


one for warp, the other for weft. 


The loom, apart 





Madras weave, actual size. 


the whole surface of the 
fabric and is bound into 
the woof wherever the 
jacquard cards call. for 
the formation of 
the pattern. Between 
these places the threads 
float upon the surface. 
All floating threads are 
eventually removed by 
a shearing process which 
clips away all loose 
threads leaving only the 
tightly woven pattern 
without damage to the 
latter. 

Because of the 
looseness of the woof of 
madras it is necessary 
for some mechanical 
means of effectually 
holding the extra 
threads which. form 
the pattern, for if the 
material possessed only 
a muslin construction, 
the short extra threads 
would readily pull out. 


This is accomplished by a twisting of the warp threads 
around each other in pairs, a peculiarity of weave that 


Crete weave, actual size. 





is found only in madras. This twisting process liter- 
ally “ties” in the short threads which compose the pat- 
tern, and makes the fabric substantial in even the 
thinnest places where only the fine yarns of the warp 
and weft are present. 

Of late years there has developed a type of madras 
which is almost completely covered with the heavy 
parts of the pattern. These by the employment of 
colored thread have more the appearance of a tapestry 
or cretonne than of a madras proper. They are valued 
largely for their effect as transparent fabric decora- 
tions, and when mixed with silk or mercerized cotton 
they make wonderfully effective window draperies. 

Crete, a fabric sometimes confused with madras, 
because it also has floating threads which are sheared 
away in the finishing process, is distinguished by the 
fact that the sheared side is the wrong side of the fabric, 
whereas in madras the sheared side is the right side. 
In the two illustrations which we show, the little tufts, 
or ends of the floating thread in the madras illustration, 
form the outlines of the pattern. In the crete fllustra- 
tion the raw ends cannot be seen, because they are on 
the reverse side, but the pattern is complete. 

Crete has more body than madras, being more of 
the character of a soft tapestry from the back of which 
the floating threads have been removed. 

Crete, moreover, is a fabric of uniform thickness, 
having no net-like spaces such as are characteristic of 
madras, but it is a texture found in curtains by the pair 
more frequently than in yard goods. 





LACE AND NET FACTORY PLANNED. 

ITH the idea of starting a factory in’ Rochester 

to make laces and nets, B. F. B. Lawson, an im- 
porter, of this city, has taken up the project with the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city through its indus- 
trial development committee. He appeared before that 
body a few weeks ago to explain his plan, which con- 
templates acquiring one or two ammunition plants 
which were in operation there during the war, and 
bringing a large number of machines from England. 
There would also be brought to this country from Eng- 
land experienced workers who would train new hands. 
The number of employees would be approximately 
three hundred, and the minimum output per annum 
$1,200,000. 

Mr. Lawson explained to the assembled business 
men of Rochester the opportunity for establishing such 
a plant there, and stated that a comparatively small 
quantity of the merchandise he would manufacture is 
now being produced in this country. Mr. Lawson is 
a man of long experience in this industry in Notting- 
ham and this country, and succeeded his father and 
uncle several years ago as head of the house of David 
Lawson, which was established in 1850. 





Madras, before and after shearing. The upper portion 
shows it as it comes from the loom; the lower portion 
has been sheared. 


THE NEW FRENCH STYLE TENDENCIES. 
(Continued from page 40.) 

rings of galilithe, and the whole rests on massive feet 

similar to those of the table. 

In place of a table-cloth for the dining-table, there 
are short oval-shaped napkins one for each knife and 
fork. This leaves part of the decoration of the table 
visible and adds to the rusticity and gaiety of the set- 
ting. Both rooms are typical of the taste and manner 
of the artist, French by the line, Latin by the use of 
fine colors, and modern by the whole arrangement, 
truly representative of the work of one of the best 
decorative artists of our epoch. 

The exhibition presented plenty of new ideas, and 
provided material for all needs and all circumstances 
in the home and for all classes of society. 


RICH & BROS. CO., Atlanta, Ga., are to erect 

* a new six-story building comprising half the 

block, bounded by “Alabama, Broad, Hunter and 

Forsyth Streets, with a ground area of 30,000 square 

feet. The new store, it is said, will be the largest in 
the South, and will be complete in every way. 


LOWENSTEIN BROS., INC., Memphis, Tenn., 
¢ have removed their New York office to 220 Fifth 
Avenue. Their phone number is Madison Square 9540. 
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GOBELIN TAPESTRIES AND PETIT POINTS, THE LAST 
WORD IN FINE FURNISHINGS 


In the library of Ophir Hall, the country place of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Purchase, N. Y. 
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Significant Savings for Home Decorations 
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BED COVERINGS 
30% to 30% Less Than Regular Prices 
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“LACE CURTAIN WEEK” 
The importance of the valves offered cannot be overestimated 
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500 Lace Wendow Panets 
$1.75 to $3.65 each. 
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In Which We Offer Extraordinary Values in 
Lace and Scrim Curtains and Nets 


“Home Furnishings Week” 





Amold, Constable & Co. Announce a 
CURTAIN FABRICS 
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LET’S DO BETTER NEXT TIME. 

HE greatest emphasis “THE UpHostTeRer” laid 

upon the value of the scheme to hold a Lace-Cur- 
tain Week September 8, and a corresponding week for 
heavy goods on the week of October 6, was summed up 
in the following words at the bottom of page 63 in the 
August “UPHOLSTERER.” 

It is not enough to yive quiet acquiescence to this 
sales plan—the scheme must be considered in the light 
of an opportunity. 

We are frankly disappointed in the way the sales 
have been advertised. When we compare the enthusi- 
asm that marked the adoption of a Lace and Embroid- 
ery Week last April, and the advertising which made 
that a week of tremendous sales value, with the pub- 
licity accorded by the same firms to Lace-Curtain 
Week, it seems to us that the “opportunity” has only 
been partially visualized. 

Of course, it was not possible or desirable that all 
firms should advertise along the same lines, but so much 
more might have been made out of the scheme, and so 
much more earnestness could have been put into the 
advertising, that however gcod the results obtained 
may be, those who are heart and soul in the movement, 
cannot but feel a sense of disappointment. 

Furthermore, the unanticipated holiday in the 
middle of the week was bound to interfere with the 
continuity of advertising, and those who planned on 
cumulative benefits would suffer thereby. 

We have not had the opportunity to get reports 
of the success of the sale, but if one report which we 
have received could be taken as a criterion, the sale 
has been tremendously successful. One firm whose 
lace-curtain business is so separated from their general 
upholstery business that they can get an accurate esti- 
mate of its increase as compared with the increase of 
the department as a whole, report that on the first day 
of the sale which will be recalled as a humid Monday 
and a most disagreeable dav, their lace-curtain business 
ran 90 per cent. ahead of the same day last year, while 
for the week which was a five-day week, as compared 
with six days last year, the lace-curtain department 
showed a gain of considerably over 50 per cent. 

On the opposite page we show examples from the 
advertising of Gimbel Bros., Bloomingdale’s, Bam- 
berger’s, Altman’s, Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & 
Taylor, Hearn’s, Abraham & Straus, McCreery’s, 
Rothenberg’s. 
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PATCHOGUE-PLYMOUTH CONSOLIDATION. 
HE Patchogue Mfg. Co., of Patchogue, L. I., and 
the Plymouth Mills, of Lawrence, Mass., have 

been consolidated under the name of Patchogue-Ply- 
mouth Mills Corporation. Men of: the trade have 
always known that the two firms were controlled and 
conducted by practically the same men, I. D. Einstein 
being president and Isadore Soloman secretary of both 
companies; the directory of both companies is prac- 
tically the same. ' 

The consolidation is simply a measure of conveni- 
ence in the conduct of affairs. The capital stock has 
been fixed at $1,500,000 of 8 per cent. preferred stock 
and thirty thousand shares of common stock without 
par value. 

The stock will be listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and we understand that already all of 
the preferred stock has been purchased. 

The Patchogue Mfg. Co. was established in 1894 
at Patchogue, L. I., to manufacture curtains, nets and 
laces; it conducts also the largest bleachery for fine 
embroideries in the United States. 

The Plymouth Mills were established in 1905 at 
Lawrence, Mass., to manufacture wool and fiber rugs. 
Both firms have been highly successful and the man- 
agement and force popular in the trade. 





AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE Aimone Galleries have advised the trade that 

they will*vacate their salesroom premises at 157 
East Thirty-second Street on December 31. During 
the time intervening, they are continuing the sale of 
their entire collection of period furnishings, garden 
marbles and terra cottas and have added several Euro- 
pean collections which could not be shipped to this 
country during the war and have since been accepted 
by the Aimone Galleries for sale. 

Many of these goods are just arriving and an op- 
portunity is offered the decorative trade to purchase 
many most unusual works of decorative art at con- 
siderably reduced prices. 


HE Own Your Own Home Exposition at the 

Seventy-first Regiment Armory, from Septem- 
ber 6 to 13 inclusive, has brought under one roof many 
attractive propositions from the different realty com- 
panies. Here the visitor has an opportunity of com- 
paring sites, types of houses, prices, etc., without the 
usual amount of “leg work” attendant upon the prob- 
lem of buying a home. A feature is two or three model 
houses set up in the center of the armory floor. They 
are completely furnished in every particular and most 
of the furnishings were supplied by Bloomingdale 
Inc., while Robert Graves & Co. installed the wall 
decorations, 

















BEDROOM IN THE HOME OF A FAMOUS DECORATOR 


See further illustrations of Paul Chalfin’s work on pages 47 and 48. 



















Portrait of Robert Adam at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


T WAS not so many years ago that the public was 
impressed by the thing that was called “imported.” 
Indeed in many lines of goods, in dress silks, in 

furniture and upholstery goods, there was a selling 

value to the term, an inheritance from years ago when 
the fine things 

actually did 

come from 

Europe. When 

the war came on 

and American 
importers of up- 
holstery stuffs 
found them- 
selves shut out 
of their market 
of supply, they 
were in a_ bad 
predica- 
ment. They had 
depended al- 
ways upon the 
foreign market 

because by a 
slight edge of 
protection, the 
manufacturer of 
certain high 
grades of up- 
holstery goods 
was discour- 
aged in this 
country. But the war changed all this. With Europe 
out of the market, America turned to—and the best 
that the foreigners ever made is now made in this 
country with the exception perhaps of some of the 
hand-wrought brocades and some. of the English lines, 
because England has not been devastated. France, 
Belgium and Italy are to-day practically out of the 
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AMERICA PRODUC. 
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“We made the best of furniture a hundred years ago. Nothing in Europe was 
any better than the work of Phyfe or Savery. = 


Portrait of James Adam at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 





market. One would suppose that with the tremendous 
American demand for goods and with the reduced sup- 
ply, the tendency would lead to a disregard for quality. 
On the contrary, the big importing and jobbing houses 
have never shown better qualities or a better variety 
of goods and it 
is 95 per cent. 
American made. 

Indeed, one 
importer sug- 
gests that there 
ought to be a na- 
tional exhibit 
demonstrat- 
ing the wonder- 
ful progress we 
have made. Al- 
though an im- 
porter, he is 
proud of results 
because he takes 
full measure of 
credit for hav- 
ing encouraged 
the manufacture 
of most of his 
lines in this 
country. 

It was a 
measure of 
self - preserya- 
tion. 

When it comes to furniture, American-made fur- 
niture will hold its own with anything European. 
When the Hudson-Fulton Exhibit cf fine furniture 
examples were collected some years ago for the Metro- 
politan Museum, the curator, Sir Purdon Clarke, was 
surprised by the fact that he found everything for his 
exhibit right here in New York City. If a furniture 


exhibition was to be held to-day of the finest Italian 
Renaissance or Georgian and the best examples of the 
early French periods or American Colonial, it would 
only be necessary to call on six or eight manufacturers 
right here in the city of New York. 

Much of this work is reproduction work, but it 
has all of the artistic merits of the originals with, in 
many cases, better construction. We have reached in 
America the highest possible standards in furniture 
manufacture. Grand Rapids has done wonders and 
we have right here in New York, alone, a number of 
manufacturers whose names will, in years to come, 
stand for quality by the side of Adam, Chippendale, 
Sheraton and their contemporaries. 

And it isn’t in the least surprising. We made the 
best of furniture a hundred years ago. There was 
nothing in Europe any better than the work of Phyfe 
or Savery. If the names of the English cabinetmakers 
are better known than ours, it is because they were 
bigger advertisers. Sheraton published the “Drawing 
300k”; Mainwaring, “The Cabinet and Chair-Makers’ 
Companion”; Hepplewhite, “The Cabinet-Makers’ 
300k.” And these books have been printed and re- 
printed and have made the names of the manufacturers 
familiar as household words, but the workmanship was 
no whit superior to the men of our own country. 

Ten years ago if you looked over a line of particu- 
larly fine upholstery stuffs, you would take it for 
granted that the greater part of it was imported. To- 
day you can look over the finest damasks, brocades, 
tapestries and velvets and you could wager on it that 
95 per cent. of them are American made. 

And it is not a temporary improvement owing to 
The opportunity of making finer 
goods has opened the eyes of the American manufac- 


war conditions. 


turers to their possibilities. 

Some years ago an importer would prefer to buy 
a foreign damask even if no cheaper than the American 
because the word “imported” gave him a little ad- 
vantage from a selling standpoint. 

The decorator’s clientele was prejudiced in favor 
of the imported. To-day, however, that clientele is not 
so strongly in evidence. 

“It is a noticeable fact,” said a wholesaler ‘re- 
cently, “that the people brought in here by the deco- 
rators nowadays are not the old set. We don’t recog- 
nize them. Time was when we would know the face 
or the name of most of the people brought here but that 
set is no longer conspicuous. High taxes and reduced 
incomes are the cause of it, but in place of them are 
the nouveaux riche who are furnishing their homes 
extravagently. People who have hit it up in Wall 
Street or who have made it in cloaks or suits or under- 
wear do not worry themselves one way or the other 
whether the thing is domestic or foreign. They have 
no prejudice favoring foreign fabrics.” 


TEACH SALESMEN TO SELL THE BEST. 


a* Y man who has handled drapery hardware “on 

the outside,” as a drapery hanger, can talk vol- 
umes on the folly of buying expensive draperies and 
expecting to have satisfaction from their use in con- 
nection with poles, hardware and other appurtenances 
of a cheap and flimsy character. 

The amount of money saved in using “cheap” 
hardware is insignificant, and yet the average salesman 
will select for a made-to-order high-class job the same 
hardware that he is accustomed to selling over the 
counter, where price, and price alone, is the main com- 
peting consideration. 

Drapery hardware has of late years become less 
and less conspicuous in actual use, and perhaps on this 
account there has not been the same regard for strength 
and substantiality. 

There should be a little waking up of salesmen 
along this line. Merely because hardware does not 
show in a drapery treatment is no reason why it should 
not be substantial. A few cents’ difference in the selling 
price will often differentiate between a real serviceable 
accessory and a cheap, flimsy substitute. 

As a matter of policy the salesman ought to be 
taught to sell the most serviceable types procurable, 
because satisfaction will be realized in their possession 
long after the price has been forgotten. 





CONTINUING A WELL-KNOWN FABRIC; 


ENSINGTON REPP, one of the best-known 

cretonne cloths in the upholstery trade, is to be 
maintained by Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc. The first 
definite information regarding this well-known fabric 
and the intentions of its present owners concerning it, 
is contained in this issue of “THE UPHOLSTERER.” 
Butterfield & Co., Inc., purchased some months ago 
from the former producer the complete gray stock 
and the sole right to use the name of Kensington 
Repp. They will submit to the trade at the earliest 
opportunity a complete, new and wide range of pat- 
terns. These are now in process of engraving on the 
rollers. 


KARPEN & BROS. have just broken ground for 

* the erection of a new factory building on Jackson 
& Harold Avenues, Long Island City. The plot con- 
tains 42,000 square feet, fronting 475 feet on the rail- 
road property, and 475 feet on Jackson Avenue. The 
building is to be of reinforced concrete thoroughly 
modern in every particular, providing six floors and 
basement, totaling about 300,000 square feet. The 
building will be provided with a private spur track 
which will accommodate from eight to ten cars at a 
time. 
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WRITING CABINET. ROMAN, 
CENTURY. FROM THE BARDINI COLLECTION, FLORENCE 


From “A History of Italian Furniture.” 


FIRST HALF OF THE XVi 


Courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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CHINTZ CURTAINS USED IN A FORMAL LIVING-ROOM 




















WORKROOM 
ACCOUNTANCY 





E HAVE lately been in receipt of a great 
many inquiries concerning systems for keep- 


ing track of workroom transactions. 

We have in years past published examples of the 
working sheets of the leading workrooms throughout 
the country. These, however, have been published 
always in the complete series representing the methods 
of a single firm, and we have seen no single system 
which did not seem to lack some essentials provided 
for in some other system. So we have here taken three 
different systems and from each we have taken one or 
more sheets to make a collection that would be com- 
plete in all principal particulars. 

The operation of such a system, the sheets of 
which are here reproduced, would commence with 
Fig. 1, the order form on which would be written by 
the salesman such instructions as are necessary for the 
workroom. This form should be in pad arrangement 
and should provide for a carbon duplicate to be re- 
tained in the pad while the original goes to the work- 
room. It might even be advisable to have the book 
provide a triplicate form so that a copy could also go 
to the bookkeeping department. 

Where charge accounts are provided for it is 
necessary that the credit be authorized by the office, 
and in this case a form like Fig. 2 will be required. 

The other illustrations provide workroom sheets 
that are practically self-explanatory, the main pur- 
pose of each sheet being to provide a form adapted to 
the work to be performed and listing as many of the 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO SHIPPING CLERK. 


No goods, other.than those mentioned on this order, must be delivered or shipped, and then not 
until O. K'd by bookkeeper and foreman of work room. 
her goods going with the above must have their separate O. K's. 
The shipping clerk must give strict attention to instructions given him by foreman of work room, 
relative to delivery or packing of work room orders 
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necessary items as can be thought of beforehand. The 
listing of these items makes sure that they will be in- 
cluded in the charges and the fewer there are to be 
subsequently written the more correct the sheet is apt 
to be. 

Fig. 3 is a working sheet for window-shades. It 
is the reverse side of Fig. 4, the two together giving a 
complete history of a window-shade transaction. The 
measurer puts his measurements on Fig. 3. In its 
progress through the workroom the other side of the 
sheet is filled out and finally totaled by the bookkeeping 
department. 

Fig. 5 is an awning work-sheet, the reverse side 
of which, Fig. 6, shows nine diagram spaces for awn- 
ing measurements, one-half of the sheet being left blank 
for written instructions. 

Fig. 7 is a furniture upholstering sheet and with 
its reverse side, Fig. 8, provision is made for all the 
necessary particulars in connection therewith. 

Fig. 9 is a drapery sheet containing all the neces- 
sary spaces on the face of the sheet, the back being 
left blank. 

Fig. 10 shows the sheet for slip-covers which also 
has a blank back. 

Workroom plans which do not give definite ship- 
ping instructions frequently lead to a great deal of mis- 
understanding and trouble, therefore we have included 
a sheet definitely planned for the shipping clerk, Fig. 
11, which is made out in duplicate by the use of a car- 
bon sheet, the duplicate copy being for the book- 
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INSTRUCTIONS To BOOKKEEPER. 
per will keep this copy on file until return of work room order from 


Bookkee the work room 
When such order been returned to him from the work he will it i 
is promptly made and the shipping clerk's order O See ey Sone ene eee Gin 


return of work ropm order, . forema: 
tioned thereon is ready to chee. Ps Esty in, shall be taken by bookkeeper to mean that work men- 


Bookkeeper will not accept the work room order unless O. K'd by foreman of work room. 
The work room order and measurements will be filed away alphabetically. 

















Fig. 12. 
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INSTRUCTION SHEET (TRIPLICATE), FIG. 1 


keeper. Both of these sheets have printed instructions, 
the observance of which will prevent goods being 
shipped without proper authorization. 

The others are not shown numbered, but it has 
been found by some firms that it is best to have serial 
numbers stamped on these sheets. In this way, a miss- 
ing number is readily detected by the bookkeeping de- 
partment and all sheets must be accounted for just the 
same as is required with regard to the sales checks used 
by salesmen. 

In addition to this serial number each workroom 
gives to each order its own order number, these also 
running serially and being closely watched for missing 
sheets. Some firms also use an index book for work- 
room orders in which the name of every workroom 
customer is entered alphabetically, together with the 
numbers of the work-sheets pertaining to that cus- 
tomer’s order under that particular date of entry. 

A numerical index maintained in the workroom in 
which the name of each customer is entered opposite 
each work-sheet number provides a complete system of 
reference should any question arise either during de- 
layed process of work or at any time subsequent to its 
completion. 

The illustrations of the work-sheets are two-thirds 
actual size. The sheets relating to different workroom 
divisions are usually printed on paper of distinct colors. 
The slip-cover sheet may be blue, the awning sheet 
green, the shade sheet gray, the furniture sheet yellow, 
the instruction sheet white; this makes filing a simple 
matter, and also prevents a sheet being wrongly held 
in a workroom where it does not belong, because the 
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Fig.6, reverse of Fig. 5. 





volor immediately shows its presence a mistake. 

This is the most complete series of work sheets 
ever published in this country. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that no system 
which man may devise can be absolutely perfect, and 
while its operation is subjected to the contingency of 
human frailty, it is not enough to start a system in 
operation and then forget about it. The best system 
in the world may go to pieces through neglect, or 
through wilful non-observance. The sheets here given 
provide a working basis for the laying out of a good 
system. Its efficacy in operation will depend upon the 
way in which its operation is supervised and checked 
up. 





OF SPECIAL TRADE INTEREST. 
“(OST ACCOUNTING,” by J. Lee Nicholson, 
C.P.A., of the firm of J. Lee Nicholson & Co., 
supervising cost accountants, with rank of major, 
Ordnance Department, U. S. A., 1917-18; instructor 
Cost Accounting, Columbia University, 1912-16; 
author of “Factory Organization and Costs,” “Cost 
Accounting, Theory and Practice,” etc., and John F. 
D. Rohrbach, B.C.S., C.P.A., also of the same firm, 
instructor in Cost Accounting, Columbia University, 
is received. The purposes of this book are first to 
classify the details of cost accounting so that the 
reader, be he accountant, manufacturer, or student, is 
given a well-defined idea of the forms and records 
required foreach separate operation and how these 
forms and records fit into the general system used in 
the particular establishment. Second, to present addi- 
tional and specially important data such as a compre- 
hensive table of depreciation rates and the classifica- 
tion of and distinction between assets and perishable 
tools. The more intelligent education in accounting 
given by the better modern schools and the fact that 
cost accounting has become the rule in all intelligently 
conducted industries and its methods have been ex- 
tended to many establishments other than manufactur- 
ing industries led to the bringing out of this volume 
as an extension of Nicholson’s “Cost Accounting, 
Theory and Practice,” published in 1913. 
The latest work is more comprehensive and in all 
respects up to the latest practice. The book is pub- 
lished by the Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 





T HAS been announced that a site has been selected 
and plans completed for the erection of a buyers’ 
building in London by the Bush Terminal Sales Co., 
similar to the International Buyers’ Club in New York. 
The London building will be in the vicinity of Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. 
This is to be the second of a chain of buyers’ 
buildings which the company plans to establish. 






































































































































































































































BACK OF SHADE WORK SHEET. FIG. 3 
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AWNING WORK SHEET, FIG. 5, REVERSE OF FIG. 6 
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SLIP COVER WORK SHEET, FIG. 10 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST THEATER. 


HIS is an age of big things. 
Nothing small nowadays. 

This month we report the completion of the 
biggest theater in the world, the Capitol Theater, be- 
tween Fiftieth and Fifty-first streets, occuping half the 
block on the west side of Broadway just opposite the 
Winter Garden. 

It is to be a motion-picture theater and the men 
back of it are also in the “big” class, the Moredall 
Realty Co. being named from Messmore Kendall, the 
president of the company, lawyer and director in some 
of the biggest copper firms in this country; E. J. 
Bowers is vice-president and among the directors are 
William Braden, George Ormsby, Gen. Coleman Du 
Pont, George H. Doran, and Robert W. Chambers, 
the author. 

It is a huge enterprise involving naturally big capi- 
tal. The plasterers are not out of the building yet and 
little idea can be had of the beauty of the structure, but 
in the architect’s plans we discovered that the entrance 
is in the simplest form of Empire, the background in 
tones of café-au-lait, the design being brought out in 
Etruscan gold. It is an amazing entrance and leads to 
the main lobby through a wide marble stairway over- 
hung with a ceiling massive in Roman gold, the walls 
being covered with mural paintings. 

Leading from right to left of the lobby is the 
promenade; the color scheme is in Etruscan blue of the 
tone generally known to-day as Wedgwood. 

As a house of this sort is given over to continuous 
performances, the problem of fresh air is quite vital. 
A centrifugal pumping station is in the basement and 
can furnish 150,000 cubic feet of fresh air per minute 
—under normal conditions, however, it will run 80,000 
—entering from four huge ornamental grilles in the 
ceiling. 

The seating arrangement of the house is divided 
between orchestra and balcony—there is no _ gallery. 
The orchestra occupies the Fifty-first Street front, 130 
feet, extending back 159 feet. 

It seats twenty-six hundred people; the balcony 
and boxes seat twenty-seven hundred and thirty. 

The whole scheme is in black and gold; 10,000 
yards of carpet will be used on the floors, a fine grade 
of hand-tufted Axminister in gold on black. 

The boxes are in the same color scheme and over- 
head is a huge crystal chandelier which adds to the 
beauty of the theater and assists in the otherwise in- 
direct illumination. 
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DALLAS TO OPEN CLASSES IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 


CLASS in interior decoration is being organized 

in Dallas through one of the schools and James 

E. Scott, assistant manager of the Rodgers-Meyers 

Furn‘ture Co., is associated in the movement. The full 

course of study will cover a period of three years and 

will cover every branch of interior and exterior deco- 

ration with the possibility of a post-graduate course 

involving a three months’ travel trip in Europe to visit 

the museums and art galleries; but this feature of the 
undertaking is not definitely determined upon. 

The Rodgers-Meyers Furniture Co. are back of 
this work and being one of the largest retail furniture 
stores in the United States (as well as dealers in dra- 
peries and carpets) with a well-selected stock by ex- 
perienced cabinetmakers and salesmen, their interest in 
the enterprise is of material value. Mr. Scott will be 
in charge of the classes. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE IDEA. 

HE Macmillan Co. have just published a small 

handbook by William L. Stoddard, setting forth 
the principles of co-operative management of plants 
through the operation of shop committees. The book 
is entitled “The Shop Committee” and the various 
chapters trace the history of this and similar plans 
from the beginning up to the present time, giving an 
outline of.the methods used to inaugurate the system. 

During the period of the war the author was ad- 
ministrator for the National War Labor Board, and 
in this capacity he developed the Shop Committee Sys- 
tem in several large industrial plants. The book tells 
in detail of the introduction, operation and success of 
the system, and shows how the Shop Committee idea 
may be employed to bring about better conditions and 
promote better relations between employer and em- 
ployee. 


DELEGATION of two hundred Swiss business 
men is here at present on a tour in quest of in- 
formation on department-store organization, advertis- 
ing methods, and the relations between capital and labor 
in retail businesses in this country. 


AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 


August 12, 1919. 
Dear Mr. McGEACHIN: 

Your letter of July 16 received, and wish to thank you 
very much for the trouble you have taken in writing me such 
a convincing letter about why I should join the Upholstery 
Association of America. 

The Textile School you are promoting, and the influence 
such an association can have in the welfare of the upholstery 
business, is enough to convince me that my duty is to continue 
as a member. 

Enclosed please find postal order for $5 covering dues for 
1919. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tuos. Rucc, Minneapolis, Minn, 



































THE BUYERS AND 


SELLERS 





Richard Owens, upholstery buyer for iludson & 
Symington, Detroit, reports a remarkable increase in 
the business of his department, an increase which 
last month represented a gain of 125 per cent. 

Frank L. Beverly, formerly with Bare Brothers, 
San Francisco, has become a member of the newly or- 
ganized firm of Geo. J. Wallace & Co., 386 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

A. F. Halvorsen and George ‘Taylor have severed 
their connection with the Marston Company, and on 
September 1 opened an extensive interior decorating 
shop under the name of Taylor-Halvorsen Co., 1141 
Sixth Avenue, San Diego, Calif. Mr. Halvorsen has 
been associated with the Marston Co. for the past ten 
years as interior decorator. Mr. Taylor is an interior 
decorator, workroom manager and upholsterer. 

Charles Stickle, who recently returned from over- 
seas with the 77th Division, will cover the Northwest 
territory in the interest of Claflins, Incorporated, lace- 
curtain department. Mr. Stickle was formerly with the 
Powdrell Mfg. Co. and subsequently with the Brooks 
& Foshay Co., going into service from the latter 
position. 


B LOWENSTEIN & BROS., INC, are now 
¢ located at 220 Fifth Avenue; phone, Madison 
Square 9450. 


HE Stratford Decorating Co., 2320 Washington 

Avenue, Ogden, Utah, the manager of which is 
H. B. Stratford, formerly in charge of the wall-paper 
and decorating department for the Boyle Furniture Co., 
for sixteen years, intend to put in draperies this Fall. 
The firm has been established about six months. 


EORGE BROOKS & SON CO. are erecting a 
two-story office building to be used for offices, dis- 
play room and designers’ quarters. The offices will be 
on the first floor, and the building will be an important 
addition to the plant, and modernly equipped in every 
way. 
HEN John Wanamaker first conceived the idea 
of a group store in the old Grand Depot in Phila- 
delphia, he had the advantage of starting a new enter- 
prise. There is a firm out West whose chief business 
is conducting a retail drug store and jobbing drugs, but 
they have added paints, oils, varnishes, brushes, wall- 
paper, window glass, victrolas and Victor records, elec- 
trical and gas supplies of all kinds, and now they con- 
template adding an upholstery department. The firm 
is the Heideman & Sievers Drug Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


BUILDING ENTERPRISES ACTIVE. 

HE enormous amount of building that has been 

held up owing to war conditions now seems to have 
been definitely started. From Ridgewood, N. J., comes 
the report that one organization alone has started the 
building of one hundred houses, to be sold at prices 
ranging from $10,000 up. 

From other suburban New York towns comes 
evidence of similar enterprise, and in the Middle West 
and Far West even greater activities seem to prevail. 
With such conditions as these the immediate future 
outlook for upholstery goods, furniture, rugs and other 
interior furnishings is exceptionally bright. 





PERSONALS 





Bupp—F. W. Budd, of Cheney Bros., has been 
taking a rest up in Sudbury, Vt. 

FinpLAY—Norman Findlay, of John Darling & 
Sons, has been in Europe since early in August. 

(GGARDNER—George H. Gardner, of the Mills & 
Gibb Corporation, is back from Europe, where he has 
been visiting the principal markets. 

Spratt—Charles E. Spratt, well known for many 
years as head of the New York Furniture Exchange, 
having closed his work with the Red Cross in Europe, 
is on a trip around the world. 

JouNson—Frank E. Johnson, of the Robert 
Lewis Co., has just returned from Geneseo, Livingston 
County, N. Y., where he reports having spent a very 
enjoyable vacation. 

Rocrers—M. H. Rogers sails for Europe on Sep- 
tember 18, to be gone two months. 

RosENTHAL—W. E. Rosenthal is taking a two 
weeks’ trip to the West, visiting his old home. 

Lawton—Thos. L. Lawton, the Philadelphia rug 
designer, has opened a new designing studio at 147-149 
West Dauphin Street. Mr. Lawton, during the war 
and since, has devoted his services to Y. M. C. A. 
work and has only recently been released. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN MILLER. 


om MILLER, of John Miller & Co., Inc., died of 
pneumonia on Friday, August 29, at his country 
home in Northport, Long Isiand, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Up to within a week of his death he was 
active in the business which he and Ferdinand A. Sieg- 
hardt established over thirty-one years ago. 

On beginning business the firm of John Miller & 
Co. confined their efforts to making dining-room chairs, 
all the -patterns being originated by Mr.- Miller. In 
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later years the firm expanded to the making of com- 
plete dining-room suites and case goods. It was the 
second concern in the United States to introduce 
French period furniture here. 

Mr. Miller was an active member of the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association and well known through- 
out the trade. He leaves a widow and several children. 

The business of John Miller & Co., Inc., is to be 
carried on by Mr. Miller’s son, Edgar Miller, and 
Ferdinand J. Sieghardt, son of Mr. Miller’s partner, 
Ferdinand A. Sieghardt, who died in 1917. 


C. A. HUSON. 
A. HUSON died at his home in Newark, N. J., 
* on August 13, aged thirty-five years. Mr. 
Huson, who was formerly associated with F. A. Foster 
& Co., Inc., the International Lace Co. and Marshall 
Field & Co., retiring a few years ago from this field, 
was a brother of Robert Huson, of Claflins, Inc. 
GEORGE DRIGGS. 
EO. A. DRIGGS, president of the American Pin 
Co., Waterville, Conn., died a his home in Water- 
bury, August 28. Mr. Driggs had been, for over thirty 
years, head of the concern which manufactured up- 
holstery hardware. 








'SPECIAL NOTICES 


charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 











WANTED—Man to measure, cut and hang draperies. Ad- 
dress the P. M. Harman Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

SIDE LINE—Patented article for salemen calling on awning 
trade. Ten to twenty dollars per day. Pulley Rope Guide 

Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


SALESMAN to sell leather screens as a side line to the ex- 


clusive upholstery trade. Address “Leather,” care The 


Upholsterer. 

MAN thoroughly experienced in manufacture and finishing of 
plush to become a partner in the business. Address “Plush,” 

care The Upholsterer. 

TRAVELLING SALESMAN desires a manufacturer’s ac- 
count to sell upholstery and drapery buyers. Well acquainted 

in New York City and Middle West. Address “Record,” care 

The Upholsterer. 


I WOULD like to hear from responsible men and women 
capable of placing fine Oriental rugs and carpets. Excellent 
stock to draw from, liberal terms. Correspondence invited. 
H. Michaelyan, 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
ASSISTANT MANAGER upholstery. department wanted by 
Southern dry goods firm; preferably a man from one of the 
smaller cities; will pay liberal salary at very outset; good 
opportunity. Address “Southern City,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Experience under a good decorator. Have a 
good working knowledge of decorative materials and prin- 
ciples. Some selling experience. Address “Enthusiast,” care 
The Upholsterer . 
WANTED-—Trained designer for a manufacturing decorative 
shop, high standard, in Middle West. Splendid opportunity 
for the right person. Address “Trained,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
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TACT AND ABILITY with five years’ practical experience 

as chief assistant te decorator of high reputation, young 
woman of ability and tact and a capable worker, now seeks 
connection with exclusive decorative establishment in New 
York City. Address “Tact,” care The Upholsterer. 


FURNITURE SALESMAN wanted by decorative firm. Not 
necessarily a decorator, but a man who knows good fur- 
niture. Strictly inside salesman who has had experience with 


best class of trade. Address “Cleveland Firm,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT CO., of Detroit, Mich., require two 

first-class furniture salesmen. Good salaries and permanent 
position with good chances for advancement. All applications 
will be treated confidentially. Address “Salesmen,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Drapery cutter and workroom manager. Man 
with experience on high-class work. Must be able to esti- 
mate and execute first-class work. Only applicants giving de- 
tailed information as to experience, age and salary expected 
roe be considered. Address The M. O’Neil Company, Akron, 
io. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN—Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., require a decorative salesman, one familiar with high- 
grade home furnishing and who has had special training in 
handling fine draperies and curtains. Permanent position with 
good salary; also bonus features. Apply by mail only, address- 
ing Superintendent, Abraham & Straus, Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
WANTED—A Middle Western department store woud like to 
get in touch with a man to manage and buy for their up- 
holstery, drapery, carpet and furniture departments. The per- 
son required must have experience in high-class merchandise 
and merchandising methods, and be able to intelligently de- 
velop our home furnishing business. A splendid position is 
offered to this person. Position open December 1. Applica- 
tion will be treated confidentially. In first letter state full 
particulars, including salary desired. If proper impression is 
made by this letter personal interview will be arranged for. 
Address “Middle West,” care The Upholsterer. 









































“The Upholsterer” Advertisers Index 


INCLUDING NEW YORK TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
A HANDY REFERENCE LIST CONVENIENTLY CLASSIFIED FOR THE BUYER 


For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Ave., Telephone Madison Square 6783 





Upholstery & Drapery Manufacturers 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., Wayne Junc., Philadelphia ema 2546). 
Baldwin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Madison Square 2791). : 
Bennett & Aspden Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960) 
Bromley Mfg. Co., Ba 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Brooks & Son Co., Geo., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712). 
Brook Bros. & Dean, Ltd., London, Eng. . 

Butterfield, Fred & Co. a Inc. oe Gan Save SS (Spring 2628) . 
Chase, L. C., & Co., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1276) 

Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 780) 
Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) 

Daly & Morin, Ltd., Lachine-Montreal, Canada 

Derk, Joseph & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 

Dexter Mills, 910 Broadway, (Gramercy 157) . 

Dupont F fabrikoid Co (Vanderbilt 3700), Wilmington, Del. 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) 
Feldstein, Chas. H. Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

Field, Marshal] &Co. Chicago (Farragut 2000) 

Flambeau Shop, Inc., 7 E. 39th St. (Vanderbilt 3280) 

Javan Studios, 309, 5th Ave. (Madison Square 2157) 
Leonard-Henry Co., 41 Union Square (Stuyvesant 4000) ...« 
Lewis, Robert Co., Bridesburg, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) 

Orinoka Mille, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152) 
Pearson & Co., Fred, 95 Madison Ave. (Madison Square 1830) 
Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9) 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) 

Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Pa (Stuyvesant 3681) 

Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) 

Schwehm’s, John M. Sons, Philadelphia.... 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., (Franklin 561) .. 

Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) 


Madras, Crete, Etc. 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) 

Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 Sth Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Farragut 5183) 

Emden & Wormeer, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) 

Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069) 

Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave., B’way at 21st St. (Gramercy 6310). 
Lewis, Rob’t Co., Bridesburg, Phila. (Stuyvesant 4000) 

Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Miller Bros,, 170 Sth Ave. (Gramercy 112),.... 

Morton Bros., Darvel, Scotland (Gramercy 112) 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) 

Orinoka Mills. '8th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152) .. 
Quaintance, W. B , 440 Fourth Ave, (Madison Square 4624) 

Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa 

Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) 

Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 

Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) 

Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 7800) 

Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)........ 


Cretonnes 


Rutterfield, Fred & Co., Inc., 725 Broadway (Spring 2628) 

Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) .................. 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) .. 

Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut 2000) 

Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Ave. (Madison Geneve 3046) 2 
Jamieson & Co., Alex., 5th Ave., Broadway at 2ist St. pavamnerey 6310) 22 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850). 36 
Lee, Artur H., & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant =: 

Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 7: 

Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. aeeeey or. 

Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157).. 4 

Miller Bros., 170 5th Ave. (Gramercy 112). 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) . 

Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St. (Gramercy 3783) . 

Schneider's Sons & Co., Peter, 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 3773) . 

Schumacher & Co., F., 5 W. 37h St. (Greeley 3485) . 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., Franklin 561) 

Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th tle. (Gramercy 5047)... 

Thorp & Co., J. H., 4th Ave., & 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 

Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) ..... 

Woods, Joseph W. & Sons, 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782) 


Designers 


Kahrmann & Scholle, 315 5th Ave., (Madison Square 2410)... 
Majer, C., Philadelphia 


Lace-Curtain Specialties 
Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392).............0-2000- ‘ 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 
Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc., 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1289) 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Farragut 5183) 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison Square 2374) 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780 
Conquest, John W., Boston, Mass. (Gramercy 5696).. 
Criterion Decorative Co. .. Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) . 
Daly & Morin, Ltd., Lachine, Montreal, C 
Emden & Wormeer, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) 
Fairclough & Gold, ‘Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) .............000, 4 
Field & Co., Marshall, Chicago (Farragut 2000) 
Glaenzer et ‘Cie, 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) 
Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069) 
Heim, S. W. & Co., 33 E. 21st St. (Gramercy 877) 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave., B’way, at 2ist St., (Gramercy 6310).. 
Loeb & Sohenneee Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507) 
Lowenfels, B. & Co., 38 Cooper Square (Spring 4170) 
McMahon, Cremins & Worthington, Inc., 404 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq, 7778). 
Manchester Mills, 13 = 22nd St., (Gramercy 2360) 
Mever, H. F. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 795) 
Miller, Wm. R., Milwaukee, Wisc., (Gramercy 1289) 
Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 3899) 
Moskowitz Bros., 12 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 778) 
National Decorative Co, Inc., Camden, N. J 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 3866) 
New England Curtain Co.. Fitchburg, Mass. (Gramercy 1289) 
Patching, John F. & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2785) 
Patchogue Mfg. Co., 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270) 
Pingston, W. J. & Co., 115 E, 23d St. (Gramercy 2392) 
Pollitz, Le Fort & Keon, Philadelphia (Gramercy 2697) 
Popper, Jos., 131 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2791) 
Quaintance, Ww. B., 440 4th Ave. (Madison a on. 
Quaker Lace Co., 890 Broadway (Gramercy 540). . 
Ries, E. & Co., 110 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3354) 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Saubiac, B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St. (Madison Square 1843) 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 
Scranton Lace Co.. 212-5th Ave. , (Madison Square 4208) 
Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., (Franklin 561) 
Shapiro & Son, 928 Broadway, (Gramercy 1776) 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 9 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 1887) 
Sturmer, Jacob, 29 East 22d St. (Gramercy 5696)... 
Sturzenneger & Tanner, 105 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 5522) 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6557) 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 7800) 
Window Decorative ‘Works, Cleveland 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greelev 236) 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co., 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782)........... i 


Importers and Jobbers 


Altman & Co., B., 5th Ave. and 34th St. (Murray Hill 7000).............. 
Basen. &. 0. Co., pene TOSGGE, BOMB... o.oo vcescsccsvcevecccessal ; 
Carvalho Brothers, 11 W. 39th Street (Vanderbilt 4433) .. o enews sau 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth SEA? ol 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut 2000) 

Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. NE MED snc nnencdeve ae dco : 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 Sth Ave. (Madison Square 6328) 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850) 

Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861) 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3862) 
Quaintance, W. B., 440 4th Ave. (Madison Square 4624) 

Schiff Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., gy | 3783) 
Schneider's, Peter, Sons & Co., 20 E. h St. (Gramercy 3773) 
Schumacher, F. & Co., 5 W. 37th St. a 3485) 

Soy Kee & Co., 7 and 9 Mott St. (Worth 233).. ‘ my 
Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5047). 

Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave. and 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 
Witcomhe, McGeachin & Co. ,20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 
Wolf & Son, Philadelphia 


Fringes, Trimmings and Rope Portiéres 

Bernhard, Morris Co., 18 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 1933)................ ; 
Brooks & Son Co., Geo., ae ne ee q 
Brook Bros, & Dean, London, E ng vache make a 
Hensel Silk Mfg. Co | 1011-15 Diamond St.. Philadelphia 
ag Mfg. Co., 36 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 3443)...........-.--seeeee 

Maag, Edward, 46 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 5234) 
Mansure, E. L. Co., Chicago (Stuvvesant 1201) 
Oehrle Bros. Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 4 
Rosenberg. W. J. Co., 42 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2920).............. d 
Walliser, H. F. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 4000) ‘ 
Weinberg, C. & Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 3470) 


Hand-Woven Tapestries 


Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 15 E. 40th St. (Vanderbilt 2469) 
Flambeau Shop, Inc., 7 E. 39th St. (Vanderbilt 3280) 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6328) 
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